WATER      UNDER      THE      BRIDGES
The final meeting that morning was a conference of all the Allied
High Commissioners, at which Rumbold announced to the two
others the terms both of the instructions given to General Harington
as well as of the ultimatum which he was to present if the Turks
refused to accept our final terms. Both Pelle and Garroni, while
agreeing on behalf of their Governments to the general sense of the
instructions, announced that neither the French nor the Italian
Governments could accept the presentation of our ultimatum to the
Turks, and that, consequently, if we fought the Turks, we would
have to fight them alone. Poincare's orders, added General Pelle,
were that in no circumstances were the French troops to fire on
the Turks. All Rumbold replied was that he took note of this
definition of Allied co-operation, but that, so far as we were concerned,
General Harington's ultimatum stood. The meeting broke up on
that statement and Harington returned by warship that afternoon
to Mudania. After another twenty-four hours' debate and an all-
night sitting, the Turks accepted our final proposals and a tired
but successful Harington reappeared the morning after at dawn.
But if there was one thing which I learnt during my stay in Con-
stantinople it was that coalitions are a snare and a delusion and that it
is impossible ever to count on Allies who do not speak the same
language or share the same ideals as oneself. I felt this very strongly
when I went to Berlin in 1937. If we were not always to be falling
between two stools, as we persistently did in the post-war period, then
Britain and the British Empire, and if possible the U.S.A., must for-
mulate their own policy and stand pat on it, alone if needs be. Our
policy in Europe after the 1914-18 war had been largely subordinated
to the French, and I never had any confidence in the system by which
France endeavoured to keep Germany in check by means of her
alliances with Poland and the Little Entente (Czechoslovakia, Yugo-
slavia, and Roumania). I may have been foolish to imagine that there
was any prospect at all of the Nazis listening to the voice of reason,
but that was certainly not a greater error than those made who believed
b the prospect of France being able to maintain her precarious
hegemony of Europe.
To my mind, the one hope of preserving peace was to start afresh
with a purely British and disinterested policy, in which Germany
might see its way or at least be given a chance to co-operate. It
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